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on this subject. The reason for this impression is probably to be found 
chiefly in the fact that Walling deals far more with opinions regarding 
what the relations of the sexes ought to be than with facts showing what 
they really are and are becoming. It would be especially helpful if a 
more careful study were made of the effects of present-day industrial 
and social development upon the sex relations among the members of 
the working class who are the ones who will unquestionably shape the 
morality of the Socialist society. Of course it is to be recognized that the 
working class of tomorrow will be considerably different from the work- 
ing class of today; nevertheless it is by following the actual development 
of this class in all its relations that we get the best idea of what its life 
is likely to be in the future. 

Throughout this volume as in his previous work, Socialism As It Is, 
Walling makes a great deal of the dangers of state Socialism. He 
constantly contrasts true Socialism with state Socialism and Collectivism. 
While it is probable that even the capitalists will favor the increase of 
state activities along certain lines in the near future, it is not likely that 
the majority of Socialists will share Waiting's fears regarding this devel- 
opment. It is certain, moreover, that the majority of Socialists are 
Collectivists; so Walling is entirely wrong in setting Socialism over 
against Collectivism. For the work of a pragmatist this book is pecul- 
iarly unpragmatic in many of its aspects; one of the most striking of 
these is Walling's conception of a Socialist society which is to begin 
some time in the distant future, after we shall have passed through a 
period of state Socialism. A far more pragmatic and scientific view of 
present tendencies would be to hold that the Socialist society is already 
developing in our midst and that with the growing power of the Socialist 
movement these Socialist tendencies will be constantly strengthened 
until society will be organized predominantly on a Socialist basis rather 
than on the present capitalistic basis. 

John C. Kennedy 

Chicago 



Sociology. (Russian text.) By Maxime Kovalevsky. St. Peters- 
burg, Russia: M. M. Stasulevitch, 1910. Two vols. Pp. 600. 
Matthew Arnold in his criticism of Leo Tolstoy says (Essays on 
Criticism, second series, p. 254) : "The Russian novel has now the vogue, 
and deserves to have it. If fresh literary productions maintain this 
vogue and enhance it, we shall all be learning Russian." There would 
be an equally good reason to learn Russian for the sake of its scientific 
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literature, not excluding sociology. Many sociologists of western 
Europe and America do not even suspect that, besides Novicow, De 
Roberty, Kovalevsky, and others who write in either French, German, 
or English, in Russia there has flourished for the last half-century a 
sociological literature which is unique and should be known by sociologists 
at large. 

The work we are to review bears the rather too broad title of Soci- 
ology. Vol. I, Part I, is devoted to the methodological aspect of soci- 
ology, with special emphasis on the relation of sociology to the concrete 
social sciences. Part II contains a historical sketch of the development 
of sociology and is intended by the author to be an introduction to a 
larger volume, Contemporary Sociologists (Russian text, St. Petersburg: 
L. F. Ponteleyeff, 1905), which is similar to Dr. Paul Barth's work in 
Vol. I of his Die Philosophie der Geschichte als Soziologie, and Faustus 
Squillace's La classification des doctrines sociologiques. Vol. II is entitled 
"Genetic Sociology" or "The Doctrine of the Starting-Points (Literally 
Moments) in the Development of the Family, the Tribe, of Property, 
Political Sovereignty, and Psychical Activity." The author also 
suggests that it could as well be called an "Embryology and Paleontology 
of Society." The purpose of his book is "to lead the Russian readers 
into the sphere of questions which interest the sociologists of the West, 
and acquaint them at the same time with some decisions which sociology 
gives regarding the origin of the principal social institutions." 

In the methodological part of the work various conceptions of 
"what is sociology" are discussed. The author accepts Professor 
Ellwood's definition that "sociology is the science of the organization 
and evolution of society." This definition, however, he thinks, is but 
a more exact statement of what Comte called the science of the order 
and progress of human societies. 

In the chapters devoted to the relation of sociology and the con- 
crete social sciences the author goes into an interesting discussion of 
various topics and criticism of authors disagreeing with his point of 
view, but so detailed as to eclipse the real issue at stake. For example, 
in the chapter on "Sociology and Law" he rightly insists, and gives 
good reasons for it, that sociology should supply the jurist with some 
guiding principles for determining the various stages in the evolution 
of law and in this manner emancipate jurisprudence from its traditional 
metaphysical premises. Here he also debates the question whether 
or not the development of social organization is following some general 
law, and concludes, after a detailed comparative survey, that the gradual 
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transition from the clan and tribe organization to civic society has been, 
in all probability, by way of feudalism. In the chapter on " Sociology 
and Ethnography" there is a bit of interesting information worth taking 
the space to mention here. In discussing the claim that totemism is a 
universal stage among savage peoples, the author assures us that, so 
far as the observations of himself and those of his pupils go, there is no 
trace of totemism among the barbarian tribes of the Caucasus, and a 
thorough search among the rich Russian ethnographic literature reveals 
none among the peoples of the Russian Empire — a land area equal to 
one-sixth of the globe. 

To come back to the relation of sociology and the concrete social 
sciences, we may sum up in the author's words: "The concrete social 
sciences, though furnishing sociology with materials for its synthesis, 
must at the same time base their empirical generalizations upon those 
general laws of coexistence and development which sociology, as the 
science of the order and progress of human society, is called upon to 
establish." As to sociology itself, he warns against the monistic bias 
which many sociologists possess. He rejects any one "all-determining 
social force," be it economic or psychological, and recommends the his- 
torical comparative synthesizing method as best adapted for sociological 
research. 

The second volume, as already mentioned, the author calls " Genetic 
Sociology." He finds this branch of sociology of special interest to the 
Russians because of the extraordinarily rich ethnographic material 
possessed by them, which in spite of generations of research is by no 
means fully treated. He divides his material into the ethnographic — 
with special attention to the survivals of the matronymic family, of 
exogamy, of animism, etc. — and the historical-legendary, containing a 
large mass of folklore. Employing the historical comparative method, 
he is careful not to overestimate anything and to draw his conclusions 
from premises which admit of being checked up by comparison. Thus 
he hopes to be able to point out how all aspects of the social life are 
psychically related to one another and how they interact, resulting in 
various social institutions. His argument that it is impossible to 
establish a criterion of primitiveness from ethnography, since it does 
not put us face to face with the primitive conditions of mankind, leads 
him to a hypothesis of primitive man, which is formed by way of succes- 
sive conclusions not only from ethnography but also from animal life. 
This leads to an analysis of the social and family life of animals, which 
then is considered as the starting-point of the human family and the 
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human horde or herd. In these chapters the much-debated topics of 
the matronymic family and sexual taboos are thoroughly discussed. 
The author favors the view which ascribes priority to the matronymic 
order. He also thinks that the most primitive sex taboo was limited 
to the mother, as can be also observed among anthropoid apes. The 
tribe has not grown out of the family, it is rather a human herd which 
grew through the integrating influences of taboo, of exogamy, and of the 
elimination of the blood vengeance within the group. Exogamy has 
originated as a means of stopping the bloody feuds and quarrels for the 
possession of women and thus protecting the tribe against annihilation. 
Gradually with the transition into an agricultural state of life and the 
increase of property, which he thinks had its beginning in the fear of 
contagious magic, the regulative functions of the group differentiated 
into simple forms of government, which in its turn hastens the decay 
of the tribal forms of organization. Agriculture and private property 
make slavery possible and profitable. The latter institution encourages 
raids and conquests which coerce the weaker tribes to confederate or 
be absorbed by their enemies. War and conquest give opportunity 
for leadership. The successful leader gradually rises over his tribesmen 
in wealth and power and is able to dictate to and subordinate them. 
This situation prepares the way for feudalism. Along with these 
developments of property and government, and from its psychical 
aspect intrinsically related, goes on the development of religion. Accord- 
ing to our author it has its roots in an animistic conception of nature, 
in fear of departed ancestors, in dreams, etc. Fetishism, totemism, 
animal and plant cults, and finally the worship of the cosmic forces of 
nature are the earlier forms of expression in religion. This is briefly 
the gist of the " Genetic Sociology." 

Although the foregoing argument is more or less familiar, it is richly 
illustrated by old and new ethnographic material, some of which has 
been gathered by the author himself in his expeditions among the bar- 
barian tribes of the Russian Empire. His interpretation of exogamy 
is original and finds support in a later independent research by W. M. 
Strong, described in an article on "The Origin of Exogamy," Socio- 
logical Review, V, No. 4. His view on the origin of religion is a little 
out of date, being based on the animistic hypothesis of Tylor. This, 
however, does not diminish the value of his illustrative material, which 
would lend itself as well to the recent interpretations of Miss Jane 
Harrison (in Themis), and Emile Durkheim (in Les formes eUmentaires 
de la vie religieuse). The main defect of Kovalevsky's work is its lack 
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of terseness and clearness in arrangement of the great bulk of valuable 
subject-matter. Had he supplemented his volumes by an outline and 
index of the contents he would have added much to their practical 
usefulness. Aside from these minor defects we have in Kovalevsky's 
work a real and valuable contribution to sociology. 

Julius F. Hecker 
Columbia University 



American City Government. By Charles A. Beard. New York: 
Century Co., 1912. Pp. x-f-420. 

American City Government is, in the words of the author, "a survey 
of newer tendencies" in municipal government with special emphasis 
upon its economic and social functions. It is not intended as a pro- 
found or comprehensive treatise. Its real worth lies in the happy 
manner in which a popular presentation in terms of human interest of 
some modern city problems has been combined with a commendable 
degree of scientific accuracy. The general reader will here find a most 
interesting and valuable account of the interplay of the economic, 
social, political, and legal forces that condition municipal development 
and which is so essential to an intelligent appreciation of its problems. 
The volume should materially stimulate popular interest in municipal 
affairs. 

The work is divided into fourteen chapters dealing with such sub- 
jects as home rule, budgetary reform, public utilities, municipal owner- 
ship, crime and vice, tenement house problems, municipal recreation, 
and city-planning. The writer's treatment of home rule is especially 
strong, giving an excellent summary of the arguments pro and con and 
frankly admitting the difficulties of the problem. The writer's ability 
to popularize what is unusually dry and barren is best evidenced, 
perhaps, in his treatment of the city's budget in which the differences in 
the city's social efficiency resulting from an effective financial adminis- 
tration and the wasting of public funds are vividly set forth. In the 
final chapter, which deals with city-planning and municipal art, a 
convincing plea is made for social utility as the basis for all such work, 
while the superficiality of most efforts along this line is arraigned with 
telling effect. 

The whole work is characterized by a frankness and sanity that is 
both pleasing and persuasive. The continual insistence that municipal 
reform is only begun with the passage of appropriate legislation and that 
the great, unceasing conflict must be for its adequate enforcement is 



